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THE CLOSING SENTENCE. 


It is not the easiest thing in the world for me 
to bring a story or an article to a satisfactory 


conclusion. Much has been said in THE 
WRITER about the opening sentence. Is not 
the closing sentence of equal importance? 

I have had _half-a-dozen unfinished manu- 
scripts lying around at a time, because I was at 
a loss to know how to end them. The plot was 
carefully laid from beginning to end, and no 
serious difficulties came up as I glided smoothly 
through the body of the story; but the finish- 
ing touch—there was the rub! More scraps 
went into the waste-basket over the final effort 
than were used in all of the story besides. I 
saw that this would not do. I read and studied 
widely on the art of finishing things. The result 
was encouraging ; but more light is wanted. 

Of course, the closing sentence should round 
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off the production, giving to it the appearance 
of completeness. This can be done without 
leaving the impression that all has been said on 
the subject that it is possible to say. Some of 
the most successful writers are the ones whose 
recorded thoughts are full of suggestion of 
other thoughts. The train of thought suddenly 
suspended, because the writer could not keep 
on forever, is taken up by the reader and car- 
ried along to further conclusions. Such an 
article as this would be very appropriately 
closed with a question. 

Then there is another class of writing that 
requires much deep thought within a limited 
space. The last sentence should be like a 
tight fence across the road, which brings the 
reader to a certain, though not abrupt, stand- 
still. If he gets its true meaning, it will say to 
him, “Go back over this road, then travel it 
again, and each time you will find something 
new.” 

It is not the perfection of art in authorship 
to produce a closing sentence that will serve 
just as well for the opening sentence. Such an 
exhibition of jugglery appeared recently ina 
printed article of my own. I was not responsi- 
ble, however, for the manipulation which pro- 
duced such a literary curiosity; it would be 
described in newspaper circles as “editorial 
revision.” 

The advice to young writers, “Stop when 
you are done,” is indeed trite. Every one 
who has the sense to put two thoughts together 
into a chain of composition knows that the 
stopping-place is at the exd of the story. But 
it is not always so easy to know just where the 
end should be. With the subject for a prize 
poem before you, heaven and earth are ran- 
sacked for the choicest “thoughts that breathe, 
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and words that burn,” but the possibility of 
condensing so much sweetness into eight words 
has not occurred to any, except the genius whose 
“The conscious water saw its Lord and 
blushed” carries off the prize. 

If a plot is properly laid, the situation will 
itself suggest the proper ending. A rough 
draft of the story from beginning to end will 
aid materially in coming to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. With the same earnest thought given 
to the closing lines that is expended through- 
out the body of the production, the difficulty 
will to a great extent vanish. 

Still, I close as I began, with a cfy for “ more 
light.” Linneus Roberts. 

WILKINSBURG, Penn, 


> 
> 


COPYRIGHT IN TRANSLATIONS. 





The copyright law affords protection to 
“authors, inventors, designers, or proprietors ” 
of books. Translators are not named in these 
laws, and it was doubted for a long time whether 
a translation might be protected like an original 
composition. 

At last this question was brought before the 
federal courts in the famous case of Stowe vs. 
Thomas, in 1853. Harriet Beecher Stowe had 
employed Hugo Rudolph Hutton, a competent 
German scholar, to translate “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” into German. The story was trans- 
lated with the aid of Mrs. Stowe’s husband, and 
the authoress secured a copyright for that 
translation. Not long after this translation was 
published, a certain Mr. Thomas made another 
translation of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” into Ger- 
man, which appeared in the Free Presse, a 
German daily published at Philadelphia, and 
afterward this translation of Mr. Thomas ap- 
peared also in book form. 

Considering this an infringement of her own 
copyright, Mrs. Stowe sought to prevent the 
sale of Mr. Thomas’ book by a bill for injunc- 
tion. The case was argued with much learning 
and skill by both parties; there being no pre- 
cedents in the United States, the attorneys 
resorted to French, Belgian, Prussian, and 
Italian laws or decisions. 

It was contended that the protection the law 
gave to authors extended over all the United 


States, and that protection of authors against 
unauthorized translators was of a great import- 
ance in this country, so many different languages 
being spoken within its borders. On the other 
side, it was insisted on that a translation could 
not be an infringement of copyright, it being 
no “copy” of the original, but wholly a new 
work. 

The court decided that a translation is not an 
infringement of the copyright of the original, 
but a new work, and as such, itself a subject of 
a valid copyright. In delivering the opinion of 
the court, Judge Grier remarked: “ The claim 
of literary property after publication cannot be 
in the ideas, sentiments, or the creations of the 
imagination of the poet or the novelist as dis- 
severed from the language, style, or the out- 
ward semblance and exhibition of them. . . . 
The right to multiply the copies of the particu- 
lar connection of characters which shows to the 
eyes of another the ideas intended to be con- 
veyed—that is what the laws term ‘copyright.’ ” 

Translations may now be copyrighted. In 
the application for copyright the translator may 
claim to be the “author” of the book. 

There are always some authors who, seeking 
gain or glory, would publish their original works 
as translations from some famous author. 
Would such pretended translations be pro- 
tected by copyright? There is no example of 
such a case in the United States, but the Eng- 
lish courts held (in Wright vs. Tallis) that such 
an imposition on the public, if made for the 
purposes of gain, would not be protected. 

Now, suppose an American work is translated 
into French, and somebody re-translates it into 
English. Can he copyright such a re-transla- 
tion? The answer is, No; he cannot. The 
reason is that such a_ re-translation would 
greatly interfere with the sale of the original 
book, and injure the author, while a translation 
into a foreign language is fitted for quite a 
different class of readers, and can only slightly 
affect the sale of the original. 

From 1853 till 1870 an author could not pre- 
vent his book being translated by any one who 
chose to do so. First, in 1870, Congress 
enacted that ‘the authors may reserve the 
right to translate or dramatize their own works.” 
The author may or may not, at his pleasure, 
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reserve the right of translation. If he does 
not, anybody may translate his works without 
his consent, for the reservation must be ex- 
pressly made on the title-page, or on the page 
immediately following, just as the notice of 
copyright must be given there, or else the copy- 
right is invalid. 

The reserve may be made by the words: 
“ Right of translation reserved,” or “ All rights 
reserved,” but the book must be copyrighted. 

ANN Arsor, Mich. Foseph Geo. Krél. 





> 


QUEER WORDS. 


As in the thronged city streets one comes 
now and then. upon some strange figure,— bizarre 
in speech, manner, costume, and evidently not 
“to the manner born,’”’— so, it seems to me, in 
our daily conversation or reading, we are 
brought to a halt by an occasional word which 
strikes us strongly upon the brain, as the oddity 
of the Oriental in our highways impresses the 
sense of sight. 

One may be moderately skilled in languages, 
a teacher, writer, or scientist, yet many of these 
haunting words are puzzles, generally from 
a lack of any clue as to primitive word or root, 
or from their being taken bodily from some of 
the Eastern tougues, or having been developed 
through a mispronunciation of some word, or 
getting brought into usage by colloquialism. 

In an article from a well-known weekly, 
describing the origin and formation of pearls, 
occurs the word “nacre.” This word seems to 
be known among jewellers, but I have not yet 
found a student who recognized it, though it is 
the French equivalent of our “mother-of- 
pearl.” Another choice word, unknown be- 
yond jewellers’ parlance, is “bort,” the dust 
from the clamps where diamonds are shaped 
and polished; its derivation is unknown, to me 
at least. A word I have not yet had time to 
search out occurred in an advertisement of 
gentlemen’s furnishings, “leotards.” 

The other day a friend of mine, — who has 
had the benefit of the careful training of the 
Harvard Annex, and whose sole aspiration is to 
know all languages, dialects, words, — deeply 
injured me by inquiring if I knew what an 
“aurochs” was. It occurred in her lesson °° 


the following day. To my further chargrin 
(having predicted that no dictionary contained 
it), I found it in my favorite Worcester. 
She also at one time spoke of a passing 
“bogy,” and said, when in a New Hampshire 
town, away from the main-line of railroad, but 
on a spur to a lumber camp, she had often 
taken a ride on the “lorry.” 

One who has travelled in the East speaks 
occasionally of a “lorcha,” and a Western man 
on one occasion wrote that he found it hard to 
get a good “peevy.” Dr. Koch has brought 
the word “Ptomaine” into prominence. I 
have heard in an editorial sanctum an essay 
described as “operose,” and matter to go on 
inside pages referred to as “balaam.” It is 
needless to add that Worcester was my imme- 
diate refuge. Operose is one of those queer 
Latiny words often met; also, from‘the same 
language we have “ Impavid,” “ Bovril,” ‘“ Ma- 
rescent.” 

How shall one keep up with the language? 
An avalanche of terms is descending upon us 
from the electricians and other scientists, obso- 
lete words are being brought into vogue by the 


poets, scholarly writers of wide research have 
their own 


“* Choice word and measured phrase above the reach 
Of ordinary men,’”’ — 
to be searched out by the less widely learned, 
and the youth of the period is bravely trying to 
swell the lexicons with piquant slang. 
Frank D. Stickney. 
Boston, Mass. 
> 


THE CHANCES IN JOURNALISM. 





It may at first glance seem an extravagant state- 
ment to assert that fully one-half of the well- 
educated young men of this country have, at one 
time or another in their lives, a decided inclination 
toward literature or journalism, either as an accom- 
plishment or a profession. But I am convinced | 
that, could statistics be gathered, the estimate 
would be more than justified by facts. Every 
editor knows that not one out of a hundred of the 
young men who send him manuscripts, or apply for 
positions, ever gain a foothold in the profession. 
They try for a little time, become discouraged, and 
wisely select some less exacting and more lucrative 
occupation. In addition to these, there is the 
almost equally large number of “floaters,” who 
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actually succeed in getting their matter printed, but 
who, after a few years, drift into some other profes- 
sion or business, where they are frequently more 
useful in making material for journalists to write 
about than they were as chroniclers of other men’s 
successes and failures. The [number of prominent 
men who have at one time or another been engaged 
in literary or newspaper,work is proof of this. 

This tendency toward fjournalism is not at all 
unnatural; there is no profession which presents a 
more attractive appearance to the outsider. To the 
young man who has acquired a facility of expres- 
sion in college, who can write a fair essay, build 
tolerable verse in the French forms, or manufacture 
a passable story for his college paper, writing seems 
the easiest possible method of gaining a livelihood. 
And what does journalism consist of except writ- 
ing? Then there is always the pleasing possibility 
of fame, which is much more attractive to the 
young man_ than fortune. 

The pleasures, the excitements, the fascinations, 
of newspaper work have been grossly exaggerated, 
and the trials have been passed over. There is a 
glamor about that mysterious “ Bohemianism ” 
which is popularly supposed to environ the life of 
a newspaper man which is intensely attractive to 
the average youth just out of college. He yearns 
for the free tickets to the theatres, the free passes 
on the railroads, the gay little suppers with pretty 
actresses, the midnight gatherings of brilliant wits 
over their pipes and beer, and possibly under all 
this he has a feeling that he has something to tell 
the public. But unless this latter feeling is stronger 
than all the rest, he would do better to get a position 
behind the ribbon counter or go to hoeing corn. 
To be a successful journalist a man must have a 
“call” to the profession, as the clergyman would 
term it, and it must not be a weak, uncertain, hesi- 
tating “call,” born of conceit and a desire for 
notoriety, but a strong, unmistakable command of 
tastes and talents. 

He will find, to his sorrow, that the gilt is largely 
rubbed off of the Bohemianism, that the gay little 
suppers are far beyond the limit of his purse, that 
under ordinary circumstances he{will be obliged to 
pay for his theatre and railroad tickets, and that, in 
comparison to other professions, the financial 
returns are small. There is one editor in the 
country who receives a salary of twenty thousand 
dollars a year, there are perhaps a dozen who are 
paid ten thousand, while the great ‘majority of the 
leading men in journalism do not get over seven 
thousand five hundred. And this is at “the top,” 
where Mr. Webster has told us there is plenty of 


room. Further down in the profession salaries 
ranging from thirty-five dollars to fifty dollars a 
week are considered good pay for good men on 
good papers. Further than this, journalism is the 
most exacting profession in the world. The suc- 
cessful newspaper man must be ever on the alert, 
twenty-four hours in a day, seven days in the week, 
and fifty-two weeks in the year. If he snatches a 
vacation, or is incapacitated by sickness, he risks 
being supplanted by a rival worker, for the compe- 
tition is intense, and the presses must be fed; if a 
man drops out, his place must be filled at once. 

“T went to a reception last evening,” said Colonel 
John A. Cockerill to me not long ago, “and when I 
came down to the office I found an accumulation of 
work which I have not yet caught up with. A 
newspaper man should have no friends, no social 
relations, no family. He should live, eat, and 
sleep in his office, and the first time he ventures 
outside of its door he should be hit on the head 
with a club.” 

This may be taken as the pessimistic expression 
of an over-worked man, but there is a good deal of 
truth in it. The newspaper man can have few 
social pleasures as other men know them. He 
must turn night into day in his work. The cosy 
evenings by the family fireside and the restful 
holidays enjoyed by men in other professions are 
for him to write about, not to enjoy. 

Under these conditions, it is evident that a man 
must have a more than ordinary interest in his 
profession to make the work endurable. 

Young men are too apt to look upon a college 
diploma and some experience on a college paper as 
a certain passport to an editorial chair. They are 
too apt to choose journalism as a profession 
because it requires, apparently, no special prepara- 
tion. The lawyer must spend three additional 
years in the law school, and then wait for clients. 
The physician must pass through his medical 
course and his training in the hospital before he can 
hope to reap any monetary returns. The journalist 
is paid at once for what he writes. I would be the 
last one to undervalue the uses of a college educa- 
tion; but the average college graduate places too 
high an estimate upon books, and neglects to study 
men. It is an excellent thing for a newspaper man 
to know all about Julius Cesar, and just how many 
parasangs that genial old heathen, Xenophon, 
covered in a day, but a thorough knowledge of 
Rowell’s best record in the last “six-days’ go-as- 
you-please,” and of how to approach Assembly- 
man McDuffy in such a way as to obtain from that 
astute statesman the full particulars of the latest 
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political deal, will be much more serviceable in 
practical work. This knowledge can only be 
acquired by actual practice; the faculties must be 
brought under thorough control, like the muscles of 
a trained athlete. It is not brain strength so much 
as an alert and agile mentality that is required to 
make a good newspaper man. 

Given this faculty, together with. some natural 
aptitude and a genuine love for the work, and the 
chances in journalism were never so good as they 
are to-day. A better class of men has come into 
the profession. Men with brains, education, ideas, 
and culture. They are slowly but surely bringing 
journalism to its proper place in public estimation 
—as the leader of the liberal professions. 

To the constantly recurring question: ‘‘ What 
shall I do to get a position on a paper?” the only 
answer is write. Study the style of the paper you 
wish to connect yourself with, and send something 
to the editor which you think he will use. If you 
do not succeed the first time, try again, and send 
your first manuscript to somebody else. A brightly 
written paragraph of “live” news is a better letter 
of introduction than the strongest testimonials 
from the most influential men in the land. If you 
do not know what to write about, do not write. The 
man without a subject has no place in journalism; 
he is simply a nuisance. He may crawl in, but it 
will only be to be pushed out. Do not think to be 
an editor, or a book reviewer, or a dramatic critic 
at the start. Be content to work your way up. You 
will have to do it any way, and you might as well 
make up your mind to it in the beginning. In the 
long run, it is better for you, for your early mistakes 
— which you are bound to make —will not reflect 
upon you so unpleasantly as they would were you 
in a more exalted position. 

Above all, unless you have an assured income 
from other sources, do not attempt to make a living 
out of “literature.” Try your luck with a novel if 
you will, write magazine articles if you have the 
opportunity, but do not attempt to live on that sort 
of work unless you look upon starvation as a 
desirable method of suicide. If you have an 
opportunity to get an interest in a paper which has 
a shadow of success in it, grasp it. Fortunes have 
been made in newspapers, never in newspaper work. 

If you are temperate, a hard worker, alert, able, 
and in love with the profession, journalism will 
probably afford you a fair living until you reach the 
age of fifty; after that you will surely be crowded to 
the wall, unless you have a paper of your own or 
some outside interests to fall back upon. You will 
have in that time met more men and women worth 


the meeting, seen more of life in all its phases, 
done more good, and made a deeper impress upon 
the world than you could have done in any other 
walk of life. In this you must find your greatest 
reward. 

I have no desire to discourage capable young 
men who honestly want to adopt journalism as a 
profession. I only want them to go into the work 
with their eyes open to its hardships and its returns. 
There is this to be said: quality of work and 
prices are growing better every year. With the 
custom of signature becoming more general, the in- 
dividual writer is taking a better position in society 
and receiving better pay for his work, and it is only 
a question of time when the newspaper man will 
rank alongside the clergyman, the lawyer, and the 
physician. But that time is not yet.— A//an For- 
man, in the Louis Lombard Magazine. 

oe —- 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


At my right at the Clover Club dinner, the 
other night, sat a slender, dark-complexioned, 
young gentleman, whose name I did not catch 
at first. When in tke fulness of time it pleased 
the chairman to summon this particular victim 
to the crucial test of addressing the club, 
he proved to be too cunning to make a 
speech. He went to the piano, and, after strum- 
ming for a minute or so to get a simple chord, he 
began singing the weirdest thing I ever heard, 
outside of the keening of Irish women at a wake 
in the coal regions after the Molly Maguires were 
hanged. It was Rudyard Kipling’s “ Files on 
Parade,” set to music that was composed by the 
singer, and the singer was Richard Harding Davis. 

Next morning it was announced in the newspapers 
that John Foord, formerly editor of the Vew York 
Times, had resigned his position as managing editor 
of Harper's Weekly, and that the twenty-six-year- 
old boy whom I had heard at the Clover Club, 
singing in a way to astonish the company, had been 
engaged to take Mr. Foord’s place. 

It is no great wonder that Mr. Davis admires 
Kipling, for he is a good deal of a comet himself. 
He was born in Philadelphia, and comes honestly 
by his talent, having inherited it. His father is 
L. Clark Davis, a veteran newspaper man, whom 
George W. Childs long ago retained on the Ledger, 
and his mother is Rebecca Harding Davis. Arthur 
Brisbane, of the Mew York Evening Sun, who 
claims the honor of having helped to start young 
Davis, tells me this about him: — 

He went to two colleges — the Lehigh University 
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and the Johns Hopkins, but did not graduate at 


either — preferring newspaper work to college 
routine. Beginning at nineteen, he went to work as 
a reporter,on the Philadelphia Press, and did some 
notable writing. Among other things, he went to 
live for five or six weeks among the thieves of the 
Quaker City, and landed six burglars in Moya- 
mensing, besides writing some _ startling copy. 
Drifting from paper to paper, as reporters will, he 
made his mark in all the Philadelphia offices. 
Together with “Mort” McMichael, he started a 
small sheet called the Stage, which soon died. 

In 1888 the Press sent him to London with the 
American cricket team, and. while there he wrote, in 
addition to his sporting letters, some descriptions of 
Whitechapel that were syndicated to all the 
prominent American newspapers. On his return he 
obtained a letter from Mr. Childs to Joseph Pulit- 
zer, and came to New York to go to work on the 
World, but on his way to a hotel he met Mr. Bris- 
bane, who proposed that he should go instead to 
the Evening Sun. Davis was nothing loath, and 
walked on up the street with a hatbox and a 
bundle of walking sticks in his hands. On his way 
to the hotel he was met by Sheeney Mike, the 
famous bunco operator, who, judging by Davis’ 
very British garments that he was a stranger, 
proceeded to take him in. 

Davis went with him joyously, making an excuse, 
however, to run away for a few minutes. These 
minutes he utilized by going to the Evening Sun 
office and asking it they wanted a bunco story. 
They did. He returned, was “played for a 
sucker,” and picking out the chief of the gang told 
him that he had plenty of money at the Astor 
House, and would go and get it. They started, and 
when they were on Broadway Davis collared his 
man and called for a policeman. In half an hour 
he had his prisoner in the tombs, and an hour later 
his first story was written for the Zvening Sun. 

Since then he has done great quantities of most 
excellent work for that paper and much outside 
work. A special faculty he has is for rapid writing. 
Some of his “ Van Bibber ” and “ Travers ” stories 
have been turned off inside of an hour, and have 
been specially praised for their high finish. He has 
also written much verse and a few notable magazine 
stories. Among these, the two which have attracted 
most attention are “My Disreputable Friend, Mr. 
Reagan” and “The Cynical Miss Catherwaight.” 
He has also made a name in the leading sporting 
papers as the best descriptive writer on football of 
the present generation. 

One of his earliest stories, called ‘‘ Gallagher,” 





attracted the attention of Mr. James R. Osgood, 
the veteran Bostonian, now the London representa- 
tive of Harper & Brothers, and he, making inquiries 
as to the author, declared that if Davis should write 
a book, he would be giad to publish it in London, 
for he was sure it would make a hit. Similar 
recognition by others led to the offering of the place 
of managing editor of Harper's Weekly to him 
when the veteran Mr. Foord was compelled by ill 
health to resign it. Mr. Davis will assume charge 
on the first of February, and in the mean time is 
travelling, partly on business and partly for 
pleasure. 

Among the characteristics which make him, even 
at his present age, a conspicuous man is his athletic 
training. He is remarkably strong without looking 
so, and is an adept at most outdoor sports. He is 
unmarried. — David A. Curtis,in the Fall River 
Globe. 


——e 2 ———— 


LITERARY HYSTERIA. 





Beginners in literature nurse one delusion with 
singular persistence. Next to the confidence that 
they have in their own genius, the strongest basis 
of all their hopes of success is the imaginary “ friend 
at court,” whose interposition in their behalf is one 
day to launch them into the full tide of fame and 
fortune. 

The most pathetic part of every well-established 
writer’s experience is connected with the letters he 
receives from ambitious young people, who fancy 
that all they need is a note of recommendation. 
The covert meaning of these letters is that the 
beginner has extraordinary talent, against which all 
the editors have studiously set their faces. Of 
course, such a theory is known to be preposterous 
by every competent writer who casts a glance back 
over the road by which he has come to success in 
his profession. No amount of friendly recommen- 
dation can advance the interests of an aspirant for 
literary rewards. The editor cares not a fig for any 
man’s “ influence ”; the publisher depends upon his 
well-paid literary advisers. This is so, and it is 
right that it is so. 

The vision of a “friend at court” is at best a 
dishonest vision. The writer who indulges it loses 
self-respect with every glance, every thought, every 
calculation connected with it. A friend at court is 
a lobbyist who is to work the writer’s manuscripts 
into the favor of editor or publisher by means of a 
powerful influence not inherent in the manuscript 
itself. 

In the first place, the man or woman who would 
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accept any success in literary life, save that com- 
pelled by the intrinsic value of art and thought, 
could never feel a clear right to what is highest and 
best in that life. Doubtless young persons whose 
imaginations have become inflamed by literary 
ambition do not fully realize the shame of contem- 
plating any means of forcing accomplishment save 
simple desert. . 

Let us examine the terms of some epistolary 
forms familiar to the eyes of prosperous authors. I 
will not divulge how I came in possession of these 
interesting documents, but the statement must be 
made that I have taken as many as eleven out of 
one morning’s mail. Here is @e form : — 

Mr. Nicholas Stubbs : — 

My Dear Sir,—Although an utter stranger to you, I feel 
like one of your oldest acquaintances. For years I have read 
and admired with enthusiasm everything that you have written. 
Feeling sure that one who writes so tenderly and touchingly 
must be a friend to all struggling writers, I take courage to send 
you the inclosed poem [or story, as the case may be], which I 
hope you will be kind enough to read. I feel certain that you 
will appreciate my situation when I say that, being entirely 
unknown to the magazine editors, I cannot get them to print a 
thing that I write. If you would only write me a word or two 
recommending my article to of the magazine, I 
know he would accept it, and I would be forever your debtor, 
etc. 

Now, a letter like that is pathetic in one sense, 
and brings with it to the recipient something very 
touching and appealing; but the other side of it is 
distressingly offensive. Every artist, remembering 
his own terrible struggles with the fiends of earth 
and air, responds with ready sympathy to any cry 
from a victim of his own kind of cacoéthes. This much 
for a common experience. The offence of the thing 
lies in the insult to art. Nothing but compelling, 
inherent merit ought to urge any art-product into 
standing. Every extrinsic aid is a poison to honesty 
and a mortal affront to genius. How much such a 
letter means to the writer of it is perfectly under- 
stood by every artist who has forged a way to some 
sort of permanent position. It is like reading a 
heart by torch-light to glance over the nervous 
chirography. One recognizes the strain of the 
struggle between the words. The devil of ambi- 
tion is on top of sincerity, and is tearing it to 
shreds. All that the p@or letter-writing aspirant 
has would he give only to see himself in the great 
magazine, no matter by what lobbying and trickery 
he arrived there. This is the shame of it. 

Another epistolary form will be remembered by 
those who have been forced to receive the like: — 

My Dear Mr. Cuupss: Pardon a faithful admirer of 
your superb literary work for infringing upon your valuable 
time. I come to youin my darkest hour for light and help. 


Do not deny me. I have just finished a novel, the MS. of 
which I send by this express for your perusal. What I beg 
you to do is to give me in writing your critical endorsement of 
this work. I have tried three publishers, but they all say that, 
owing to the number of MSS. on hand, they cannot consider my 
proposition. Now, your endorsement would enable me to sell 
my work, and thus open a career for me, etc. 

This letter lacks the element of pathos, and 
verges close to the line of open rascality in its 
spirit. No self-respecting person could write it 
while in his normal state. It is interesting to ob- 
serve, however, that this sort of thing does not 
come directly out of dishonesty. The source is in 
a point of view which seems to be natural to the 
isolated individual who has the itch for writing. 
Self-criticism comes late to these ambitious her- 
mits, and before it comes there is sure to bea 
period of productiveness without valuable results. 
Crude things appear perfect in the absence of any 
true standard, and the blame of. failure is laid upon 
outside causes. The poor victim of writer’s itch, 
unable to see why his poetry is not as good as 
Tennyson’s, or his stories as acceptable as Guy de 
Maupassant’s, falls into a maudlin mood, and sends 
a cringing letter to some author who, by honest 
work and unsparing self-pruning, has achieved 
a measure of success. This hysterical perform- 
ance is proof positive of incompetency ; it discloses 
the want of that instinctive sense of propriety 
which is a prime factor of art. 

But the worst form of all assumed by those mis- 
siles of torture, known as literary mendicant letters, 
is the following : — 

Dear Mr. Nisss: Knowing as I do that your name signed 
to the enclosed MS. will insure its sale for a handsome price, I 
send it to you with this proposition: If you will copy it in 
your own hand, and use it as your own production, you may 
retain one-third of the price for which you sell it, etc. 

It will be understood at once that dignified com- 
ment would be inadequate to the need of one who 
has just received an epistle like this. Even the en- 
closed postage stamps fail to meet the requirements 
of the occasion. — Maurice Thompson, in America, 





-+- 


IS POETRY A DEFUNCT ART? 


Sculptors, singers, painters there must always be; 
but need there be poets any longer, since the world 
has discovered how to say all it wants to say in 
prose? Will any one who has anything of import- 
ance to communicate be likely, for the future, to 
communicate it through the medium of metrical 
language? A large number of thoughtful persons 
at the present time are, undoubtedly, disposed to 
answer in the negative, although a certain decency 
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forbids them openly to say so. Plenty of clever 
people secretly regard the Muse as a distinguished 
old lady, of good family, who has been a beauty 
and a wit in her day, but who really rules by suffer- 
ance only in these years of her decline. They whis- 
per that she is sinking into second childhood, 
repeats herself when she converses, and has ex- 
changed her early liberal tastes for a love of what 
is puerile, ingenious, and finikin. 

The intellectual condition of our times differs 
from that of all preceding ages in no other point so 
much as in its attitude toward the writings of the 
dead. To the class whom Pope addressed, Shakes- 
peare and Milton were phantoms, Chaucer and 
Spenser not so much as names. The only doubt 
was whether Alexander Pope was man enough to 
arrest attention by the intrinsic merits of his poetry. 
If his verse was admitted to be good, his public 
were not distracted by a preference for other verse 
which they had known for a longer time. This re- 
mained true until about a generation ago. 

The activity of the dead is now paramount, and 
threatens to paralyze original writing altogether. In 
this great throng of resuscitated souls, all of whom 
have forfeited their copyright, how is the modern 
poet to exist? He has no longer to compete —as 
“his great forefathers did, from Homer down to 
Ben” — with the leading spirits of his own genera- 
tion, but with the genius of the world. At every 
turn, the thronging company of the ghosts impedes 
and disheartens the modern writer; and it is no 
wonder if the new Orpheus throws down his lyre in 
despair when the road to his desire is held by such 
an invincible army of spectres. 

On the whole, however, it is highly unlikely that 
the antiquarian passion of our age will last. ‘There 
are already signs of its wearing out. As to the 
old poets, one by one they pass into text-books and 
are lost. Chaucer is done for, and so is Milton; 
Goldsmith is annotated, Scott prepared for “local 
examinations ”; even Byron, the loose, the ungram- 
matical, is edited as a school-book. We shall see 
Wordsworth captured, Shelley boiled down for the 
use of babes, and Keats elaborately annotated, 
with his blunders in classical mythology exposed. 
The schoolmaster is the only friend the poet of the 
future dares to look to, for he alone has the power 
utterly to destroy the loveliness and mystery which 
are the charm of the old poets. But even a second- 
rate verse-writer may hope to live by the side of an 
Elizabethan poet edited for the Clarendon Press. 

It is usually said, in hasty generalization, that the 
poetry of the present age is unique in the extreme 
refinement of its exterior mechanism. Those who 


say this are not aware that the great poets whose - 
virile simplicity and robust carelessness of detail] 
they applaud have almost without exception been 
scrupulously attentive to form. No modern writer 
has been so learned in rhythm as Milton, so fault- 
less in rhyme-arrangement as Spenser. But what 
is true is that a care for form and a considerable 
skill in thetechnical art of verse have been acquired 
by writers of a lower order, and that this sort of 
perfection is no longer the hall-mark of a great 
master. We may expect it, therefore, to attract 
less attention in the future, and although, assuredly, 
the bastard jargon of Walt Whitman, and kindred 
returns to sheer baf$trism, will not be accepted, 
technical perfection will more and more be taken 
as a matter of course, as a portion of the poet’s 
training which shall be as indispensable and as 
little worthy of notice as that a musician should 
read his notes correctly —dmund Gosse, in the 
Fanuary Forum. 
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“RETURNED, WITH THANKS.” 


One of the most pathetic things in the relation 
subsisting between editor and contributor is found 
in the brief, but expressive, legend — “ Returned, 
with thanks.” To the literary aspirant who is just 
beginning what he hopes will prove a remunerative, 
if not a famous, career it comes as a stunning 
shower-bath, dashing his pretty dream to the 
ground, and sometimes deterring him from further 
pursuit of it. He supposes the experience is pecu- 
liar to himself. If he possesses much conceit, he is 
likely to be affronted; but if he is both sensitive 
and modest, the blow either dazes or crushes him, 
at least temporarily. 

That he who writes will be sensitive is not only 
certain ; it is also a voucher, for one part at least, 
of the successful author’s endowment. For the 
literary choir is not less irritable and discordant 
over things that yield dissatisfaction than is the 
musical one, concerning which this condition has 
been condensed into a proverb. As to modesty, 
few writers possess it in excess; or, if they do at 
the outset of their career, tigne and experience soon 
relieve them of so troublesome a trait. 

But editors do not wish to be cruel or hard- 
hearted, however much they may seem so to the 
unspurred and unfledged writer. The very best 
and most famous of them have often told me that 
one of the saddest and most thankless duties they 
have to perform is to return a contribution that for 
some good reason does not prove to be available. 
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When I once wrote some. verses treating this 
necessity humorously, I had to apply to three 
editors in succession before I could get them 
printed, the first two assuring me sorrowfully that 
the matter was quite too serious to be treated with 
levity. And Mr. Curtis, in his delightful “ Easy 
Chair,” has given us over and over again his con- 
firmation of this editorial sympathy. How often, 
and with what inimitable grace and tenderness has 
he written to some typical contributor of the limita- 
tions set upon a great periodical or magazine! 
What soothing emollients he has poured out on the 
disturbed writer’s bruised heart ! 

It is not you, Ralph, or you, Rebecca, he has 
said in effect, that are necessarily at fault. Doubt- 
less your piece is of the very best description, and 
we publish often, as you so feelingly allege, those 
no better, or not so good. But then, there are 
reasons and reasons, which you would soon see if 
you were the editor. The very first is the limita- 
tion of our space; another is the frequency with 
which we have already treated your topic or a line 
of topics into which it falls; another is its length; 
and so on to the end of a long list, not one of 
which rebuts the assumption that the unfortunate 
article is a capital one, and every way worthy of 
being embalmed in the choicest type. 

It is a mistake, then, for the literary aspirant to 
imagine that his returned manuscript has com- 
mitted any offence, or that his muse, if he has 
strided Pegasus, cannot soar. What he must do is 
to sail forth with it again and again, until it reaches 
a favored port, which it will surely do, if it has the 
requisite merit, somewhere and at some date. 
President Lincoln used to say, when he was trying 
faithfully and with great diligence to place the vari- 
ous able men who were presented to him for the 
civil service and for the army, that it was a very 
difficult matter to get the square pegs in the round 
holes, and the round pegs in the square ones. And 
it is just this difficulty which confronts the writer 
for periodicals and magazines. No matter how 
experienced he may be, he will often fail before he 
brings his commodity to the market which waits 
for it. 

Does the literary aspirant suppose that the 
great names in authorship, whose fame is now 
secure, and whose emolument he would fain covet 
for his own wares, were not also baffled as he is by 
“Returned, with thanks”? If he does, he sup- 
poses wrongly. These are words that were as 
familiar to Thackeray and Carlyle as they are to 
you. Nothing in Thackeray’s early period took the 
English press with more storm and triumph than 


his brilliant and sparkling “ Yellowplush Papers.” 
Yet, when he offered them, or matter of their kind, 
to the staid Adinburgh Review, the editor of that 
publication employed his blue pencil and scissors 
relentlessly. The “ Yellowplush Papers” he did 
not print at all, and they were only sent success- 
fully to Fraser’s Magazine, where they began their 
career. 

Carlyle had treatment of the same sort. Upon 
his articles, when used, even Jeffrey employed an 
editorial surgery of cutting out and writing in that 
would have irritated a much less sensitive writer 
than he was, “till Carlyle must have been more 
than mortal if he did not use stronger language 
than he put upon paper.” When it was all done, 
Jeffrey concluded that “ Carlyle would not do” for 
the Edinburgh Review. But as Jeffrey’s “would 
not do” did not snuff out the muse of Words- 
worth, to which it was likewise applied, so it did 
not seriously impede Carlyle’s success. 

Any number of writers besides these, both Eng- 
lish and American, have seen their best work orna- 
mented by “ Returned, with thanks.” The decision 
it implies, therefore, is not necessarily a critical one 
at all. It may be critical, but the chances are that 
it is not. Only the other day, in speaking of 
poetry, the editor of one of our most famous mag- 
azines said to me: ‘‘ You would be surprised to see 
the kind of poems I reject, and the number of 
them.” “Of course,” said I, “every editor getsa 
mountain of chaff for one kernel of wheat.” 
“No,” said he, “I do not mean that; I refer to 
the multitude of excellent and appealing ones that 
I cannot possibly make room for.” 

A friend of mine, who writes well for various 
periodicals, keeps all the editorial refusals that have 
come to him in a special scrap-book. This may 
promote humility, or, if not that, good humor. It 
shows, at any rate, that the refusal is no cause for 
chagrin or discouragement. An English writer 
said, many years ago: “I have had manuscripts 
returned again and again, but they have always 
found a publisher in the end, and I have an impres- 
sion, which is, I believe, shared by many public 
writers, that the best articles are those that are 
returned the oftenest. I know that they are some- 
times the most successful, and, to compare small 
things with great, that, it is notorious, has been the 
case with two or three historical works and works 
of fiction, which, before they were published, were 
metaphorically scored all over by the publishers’ 
readers with these words, ‘‘ Returned, with thanks.” 
—Joel Benton, in the Ladies Home Fournal for 
February. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER and THE AUTHOR. 


The publisher of THE AUTHOR will send, 
postpaid, to any address any book or periodi- 
cal that may be desired, on receipt of the 
publisher’s advertised price. 


The bound volumes of THE WRITER and 
THE AuTHor for 18goare now ready for delivery. 
A complete set of both magazines to the end of 
1891 —four bound volumes of THE WRITER, 
two bound volumes of THE AUTHOR, and a 
year’s subscription to both magazines, ending 
with December, 1891 — will be given for Zex 
Dollars. The number of sets available is 
limited, and those who desire to take advantage 
of this offer should do so without delay. 


will confer a favor if they will inquire at public 


libraries whether complete sets of the two mag- 
azines are on file. Both magazines are educa- 
tional in their character, and, being the only 
magazines in the world devoted solely to explain- 
ing the practical details of literary work, they 
should be found in every public library in the 
United States. The number of complete sets 
available is rapidly diminishing, and librarians 
will find it impossible to get complete files 
unless they order soon. Unbound sets can no 
longer be supplied. 


“THE WRITER” FOR JANUARY. 


THE WRITER for January contains: “ Preparing 
Copy,” by M. L. Allen; “A Professional Critic,” 
by Matthew Marvin; ‘George Edward Wood- 
berry ”; “ The Variations of ‘ Said,’ ” by Arthur C. 
Grissom; “Don’t Be a Coward,” by W. S. Har- 
wood; “A Word about Quotations,” by J. Henry 
Hager; “The Braddon-Maxwell Book-making 
Manufactory,” by Henry Llewellyn Williams; edi- 
torials on “The Use of Typewriters by Authors,” 
“ Newspaper English,” “ Stories with Two End- 
ings,” ‘‘ Rudyard Kipling’s Latest Freak”; “Slip- 
shod Writing,” by M. Sheeleigh; and the usual 
departments entitled: ‘ Queries,” ‘The Use and 
Misuse of Words,” ‘“ Book Reviews,” “ Helpful 
Hints and Suggestions,” “Literary Articles in 
Periodicals,"’ and ** News and Notes.” 


-* 


HOW OLIVER OPTIC WRITES A STORY. 





Regarding this title as a sort of conundrum 
addressed to me, I am inclined to guess it by reply- 
ing that if I have arstory to write, I write it. I have 
no inflexible rules; I use no machinery but a type- 
writer; and have no patent apparatus of any kind 
for laying the foundation of the story. I may add 
that I do not begin to write, and continue to write 
till I have a required amount of matter, and then 
chop it off, as some have thought. On the con- 
trary, there is method in the operation; there must 
be a plan, which must be worked out; and when it 
is worked out, the story is done, and it is time to 
stop. If one thinks he is to stop only when he has 
produced on paper so many thousand words, it will 
require an extra effort of the imagination to enable 
him to believe that he has written a story. 

Iam entirely willing to give the modus operandi 
of “ How I Write My Stories,” so far as there is 
any “ modus” about it. I fancy that mine is substan- 
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tially the same method that others use. The first, 
and in my judgment the most important, matter is 
to secure a plot. This is not a question of merely 
literary skill, but of invention, though the skill is 
needed to adjust the means to the end, and in judg- 
ing of the value of the material involved by the 
mental powers. Some people who cannot write 
well may make excellent plots. Yet the difficulty 
is oftener in the other direction; the composition 
is good, but the “nub” is wanting. As the ability 
to invent a machine is nature’s gift, so the power 
to make a plot is born in the individual. Study 
and practice may enlarge and develop the gift, but 
cannot create it. Extensive travel and varied read- 
ing, a considerable knowledge of the world, and, 
especially, a thorough insight into human nature, 
enlarge and improve the inventive powers. 

When I have to write a story I sit down and 
think. I may or may not have some idea as a basis 
of the plot. The publisher may have cold me that 
he wanted a story on a certain subject, as the War 
of the Rebellion. Then the inventive power is so 
far circumscribed. But generally I am entirely 
free to follow the leadings of my own imagination. 
Sometimes the groundwork may be suggested by 
something I have seen or read, as the dozen books 
of the “ Young America Abroad” series were sug- 
gested by a visit to the Massachusetts School-ship. 
The plot of my last serial story was dug out of 
nothing at all. It came to me in the form of an 
investment in diamonds. These gems, as being of 
great value in a small compass, suggested the 
method by which a faithless trustee was to rob the 
hero and his mother of their inheritance. In his 
turn he was to be robbed, and this event was to 
disclose the villainy of the trustee, and enable the 
honest, upright, and brilliant hero to recover his 
own and his mother’s property. I got so far before 
a mark was made on paper. All the details of this 
plot are_to be worked up, its difficulties and its 
probabilities considered and passed upon. 

As soon as I have settled the incidents, or the 
principal ones, in my own mind, I take a bit of 
waste paper, and write out the names of the 
characters who are to figure in the story. I havea 
list of available names I have invented, though I 
sometimes use current names. When I am satisfied 
with this list, I take out my “ Plot-book.” 

I have been writing stories for forty years, and 
have the plot-books I have used for nearly all of 
that time, including all my books. I transfer to 
this book the names of the characters. With each 
one of them I have associated the part he is to play 
in the story. This is all I have to guide me as I 


proceed, for I write nothing but the name in the 
book. Sometimes, though rarely, I write out on 
another page of the book a skeleton of the antece- 
dents of the character, with dates and ages, in 
order to avoid mistakes. Then I arrange the 
introduction of the characters, inventing the scene 
in which some of them are to be presented. I con- 
sider it necessary to begin with a stirring incident 
in order to catch the interest of the reader, and give 
him a “ fellow-feeling ” for the hero. 

I have before me the plot-book and a schedule in 
which appears each chapter and the page on which 
it begins and ends. I know where I am all the 
time, and my difficulty is not to stuff out these 
chapters, but to condense within the space allowed 
to each. I work in the forenoon only, four or five 
hours, writing three chapters, making a total of 
5,400 words. — William T. Adams, in the Ladies’ 
flome Fournal. 
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QUERIES. 


[ Readers of THz AuTuor are invited to answer questions 
asked in this department. Replies should be brief and to the 
point, and they should always mention the number of the ques- 
tion answered. ] 


No. 68.— Who wrote the famous poem entitled 
“What I Live For”? It originally appeared in the 
Dublin University Magazine, and a short time ago 
the poem appeared in a prominent daily paper, 
which credited Dr. Linnzus Banks with being its 
In what year was the poem written ? 

Cc. J. F. 


author. 


Boston, Mass. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

No. 57.— Referring to my question in THE 
AUTHOR for May, 1890, I send you the lines on the 
Upright Conscience by Bacon, which I have at last 
been so fortunate as to obtain : — 

The man of life upright, 
Whose guileless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds 
And thoughts of vanity ; 
The man whose silent days 
In harmless joys are spent, 
Whom hopes cannot delude 
Nor fortune discontent, — 
That man needs neither towers 
Nor armor for defence, 
Nor secret vault to fly 
From thunder’s violence. 
The lines of Shakespeare on the same subject 
occur in Henry VI., Part 2, Act III. Scene ii., 
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“What stronger breastplate than a 
J. J. W. 


beginning : 
heart untainted?” 
Locust Va.tey, N. Y. 
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LETTER FROM ANDREW LANG. 


To the Editor of THE AUTHOR: Some one has 


sent me your paper with the enclosed paragraph : — 


“With love scenes in gasps, and death-bed 
defiance of syntax” is the way Andrew Lang sums 
up in the Sfeaker a current form of poor novel- 
writing ; and in praising “ Two English Girls,” a 
new story, he warns the author — and our authors, 
too — as follows: ‘‘ We cannot laugh any more at 
the hurried sight-seeing of Americans on the 
Continent, or at young men who wear strange 
raiment and talk culture; we have laughed till we 
are tired.” 

I never wrote those remarks, and I never heara 
of a novel called “Two English Girls.” 

Faithfully yours, 
A. LANG. 

15 Howard Place, St. Andrews. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT 


WRITERS. 


Dumas.— Dumas’ latest idea of helping poor 
play-writers (poor in pocket, and not in brains) is a 
novel one. He has written with great care a stirring 
play, which no doubt many a Parisian manager 
would be glad to buy of him at a high price. But 
the play is anonymous; the eccentric author has 
had it copied out in a non-literary hand and signed 
with a false name. It is now in the hands of a 
leading manager incognito; if he accepts it, he 
will get the play and the advertisement for nothing. 
If rejected, the play goes on to Number Two and 
so on, let us hope not ad infinitum. Dumas’ 
alleged object is to give young and untried play- 
writers a chance; to force the managers, in other 
words, to examine every manuscript placed in their 
hands, which it is safe to say nine-tenths of them do 
not do at present. Evidently Paris, unlike New 
York, has no “ Dramatic Development Society ” to 
give aspiring and unpracticed playwrights a fighting 
chance. The friends of the drama, and they are 
many, will await with interest the issue of Dumas’ 
Now might be a good season to 
E. A. T. 


odd experiment. 
send some American plays abroad. 

Feuillet.— J. Henry Hager, translator of “ Le 
Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre,” “La Morte” 
(“ Aliette””), and “ Honneur d’ Artiste,” writes to 
the Mew York Commercial Advertiser as follows : — 

Sir: Allow me to call your attention to the fact 
that M. Octave Feuillet, at the time of his death, 
was in his sixty-eighth, and not in his seventy- 


eighth, year, as stated your obituary notice of him. 

I make this statement on the authority of M- 
Feuillet himself. Having written a paragraph for 
the American papers calling attention to the veteran 
author’s continued literary activity at his advanced 
age, and giving the year of his birth as 1812, ac- 
cording to the figures in “Men of the Time” and 
Vaperau’s “ Dictionnaire des Contemporains,” which 
I inclosed to M. Feuillet, he wrote me, under date 
of “27 Mars, 1888,” as follows : — 

“Quoi que je ne suis pas né en 1812, comme le 
dit le journal, mais en 1822, ce qui est déja bien 
suffisant, ma santé est fort mauvaise.” 

Indeed, the closing years of the novelist’s career 
were filled with both physical and mental suffering, 
being rendered unutterably sad by the death of 
his eldest son, whom he idolized. Prostrated by 
the blow, he at first announced that he would never 
publish again, and discontinued work upon a nearly 
completed romance, first entitled, “ Une Artiste.” 
He was subsequently induced to print a comedy, 
and in the spring of 1890 finished and issued his 
last work, “ Honneur d’Artiste.” 

The various obituary notices neglected to men- 
tion M. Feuillet’s long connection with the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, in which the majority of his 
romances were first published, as co-editor. With 
this veteran periodical, itself a record of the prog- 
ress of French thought for half a century, M. 
Feuillet was identified. 

Living in the delightful Quartier Monceau, when 
in Paris, with a charming country house not fai 
away, the author of “The Romance of a Poor 
Young Man,” by which he is probably best known 
to the English-reading public, was surrounded by 
all that could render old age tolerable. That his end 
was not peaceful and painless must be a cause of 
regret, not only to his immediate friends, but to 
those who had known him through his books. 

J. HENRY HAGER. 


Rexford.— Eben E. Rexford, the poet, whose 
residence at Shiocton, Wis., was burned a few 
weeks ago, lost by the fire not only his valuable 
library and his fine conservatory, but also a 
quantity of manuscripts and his scrap-books, con- 
taining copies of his published compositions which 
have been given to the world in various periodicals 
during the past fifteen years. From these scrap- 
books he had begun the compilation of a volume of 
his poems which he had intended to bring out soon. 
It was to attempt the rescue of these treasures that 
he made the desperate rush into the burning 
building which resulted in his serious injury. 
People who have preserved copies of Mr. Rexford’s 
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poetical pieces will oblige him, as well as help the 
cause of literature, by sending them to his home at 
Shiocton. — Chicago Times. 

Rideing. — William H. Rideing, although he has 
been on the editorial staff of the Morth American 
Review for three years, and works hard on the 
Youth's Companion as well, still finds time to work 
on his series of articles on ocean steamers, which 
will appear in Scribner’s in early summer. Mr. 
Rideing, although an Englishman by birth, finds 
himself thoroughly in sympathy with Boston, where 
some of his best work has been done. He was an 
intimate friend of the late John Boyle O’Reilly, 
whose death was a severe shock to him. What- 
ever may be said as to the merits of typewritten 
manuscript, it is probable that an editor receiving 
an essay in the exquisitely neat, dainty, and finished 
handwriting of Mr. Rideing would prefer the 
chirography to machine work. No doubt, if the 
author were a stranger to him, he would imagine 
that the writer was a pretty, fashionable young girl 
residing on Commonwealth avenue. He would 
never imagine the scribe to be a sturdy English- 
man, although the strength as well as the beauty 
of the handwriting might make him a little uncer- 
tain as to his judgment. B.A. 8. 

Riis.— Jacob A. Riis, author of “How the 
Other Half Lives,”—a thorough and comprehen- 
sive study of New York tenements and their 
denizens, — is a native of Denmark. He reached 
America when about twenty years old, with no 
definite plans or purposes. When his money gave 
out he worked at anything that came to hand. In 
the fall of 1870 he was employed at a brick yard 
near New Brunswick, N. J. He was in sore straits 
at this time, and once slept in a graveyard. Another 
night he was compelled to seek shelter in a New 
York police station. Recalling those hard times, 
Mr. Riis recently told a reporter : — 

“The night I slept in a police station I had 
picked up near the North river a black-and-tan dog 
(poor little beast!), and I carried it into the 
station. I had one thing of value, and that was a 
gold locket I wore inside my shirt. It had a lock of 
hair in it. That night some of the lodgers took it 
from me while I was sleeping, and when I found it 
was stolen, — the one thing that connected me with 
home, — I made a complaint to the sergeant, who 
ordered the doorman to kick me out. ‘Do you 
come in here,’ cried he, ‘and sleep, and yet tell me 
that you had a gold locket on your neck?’ It did 
sound ridiculous. When I got outside with my 
dog I was angry enough to go back and demolish 
every one there. I wandered off a space, and while 


I was gone the dog had a fit in the street and fell 
down; a crowd gathered, and a policeman came 
along and clubbed the poor animal to death before 
my eyes. It seemed to me that was the very last 
link that had given away.” 

Subsequently Mr. Riis obtained a position in New 
York as a newspaper reporter. He worked until ro 
o’clock at night on his first assignment, and was too 
proud to tell any one that it was the third day 
he had not broken fast. When he reached the 
stairs to his room he fell in a dead faint. His 
circumstances speedily improved, and he was made 
police reporter. While doing this work he gathered 
many of the facts contained in his deeply interesting 
book, which has been one of the literary successes 
of the season. — Atchison Globe. 

Roche.— James Jeffrey Roche, the present 
editor of the /2/ot and the successor of John Boyle 
O’Reilly, is a genial, sympathetic, and warm-hearted 
man, never too busy in the midst of his stirring 
editorial work to stop to do a kindness, even to a 
comparative stranger. Although not such an 
athlete as Mr. O’Reilly, Mr. Roche has a sturdy, 
well-knit frame, showing vigor and endurance. 
His face is wide-awake, and is lighted up by a pair 
of sparkling black eyes that scintillate as he talks. 
A slight black moustache covers a sensitive mouth, 
and the impression the whole personality gives is 
that of a wide-awake and yet sympathetic man. 
For many years Mr. Roche was Mr. O'Reilly’s 
valued right-hand man as assistant editor, and the 
new proprietor of the paper, Patrick Donahoe, the 
founder of the Pr/o/, who has just bought it back 
from Archbishop Williams, has shown good judg- 
ment in retaining Mr. Roche at the head of the 
editorial department, a place which he has filled 
with satisfaction to all since Mr. O’Reilly’s death. 
Mr. Roche makes none the less a good editor, 
because, like his great chief, he can write beautiful 
and stirring verse as well as trenchant editorials. 
His assistant editor, Miss Katharine E. Conway, 
for so many years one of the most valued officers 
of the New England Woman’s Press Association, 
is also a poet of no mean ability, the pathos and 
self-renunciation of some of her best lyrics remind- 
ing the reader of Christina Rossetti. Many new 
features are promised for the //o¢ under the lead- 
ership of its young editors. EB. A. T. 

Smith. — A man of rather spare figure, medium 
height, dark eyes,and nervous hands, with a voice 
in which there are occasional inflections, reminding 
you of that softened Southern speech, so vainly 
represented by the repetition of the vowel, and a 
laugh that rings out true. There is a quick, decided 
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manner, and the talk reflects the decision of the 
mind; yet in a moment the graver, kindlier side of 
the character is shown in a half allusion tinged 
with pathos or with poetry. The transitions are 
quick from mood to mood; still not so quick they 
may not be followed with delight. Perhaps the 
most striking thing about the man is the odd 
originality of his views on subjects coming up in the 
desultory talk, but on analysis this seems to spring 
from humor as gentle as it is keen. He seems to 
look on life from the position of one to whom his 
fellows offer the most delicious of all comedies, and 
while you laugh as he shows you the scenes and 
situations which amuse him so much on the world 
stage about him, you notice the ready sympathy 
with sorrow or thé generous admiration of what is 
noble and good. This is the man who is the 
author of “ Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” a serial 
now running in the Century Magazine. “I began 
writing ‘ Carter,’ ” said Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith to 
me as we sat before a delicious fire of wood in his 
studio, “ under the name of ‘Stories at the Dinner 
Table.’ I had told the story of the postmaster, 
which is in the second chapter, for years, and I 
knew a lot of others I thought good. I wanted a 
chance to bring a Virginia colonel who was a 
gentleman to the table, that he might tell some of 
them, and I wanted a negro to tell the goose story. 
But Carter got hold of me. I had known him in 
my mind for years—the tall, slight, Southern 
gentleman, reared under influences which have now 
passed away forever. I wanted to bring a South- 
ern gentleman of the old school, of the slaveholding 
time, in contact with a Northern gentleman, such as 
Fitz, and to show that, while they had scarcely an 
idea in common, they yet understood and appre- 
ciated each other. I rewrote the first chapter of 
‘Carter’ seven times. I selected the old home of 
the Tile Club on East Tenth street for his house, 
because I wanted a place which I knew from cellar 
to attic. Chad, his old servant, is a type of the 
body servant of the days that are gone, and is 
drawn from one that I knew well. Aunt Nancy is 
modelled on a lady I had the privilege of knowing 
and loving very dearly. Carter himself is made up 
of half a dozen gentlemen, but is chiefly taken from 
one who is.now dead. As I said, Carter got hold 
of me and developed himself. During the time I 
was writing the thing that caused me the most 
sorrow was that I could not ask him to dinner, 
absurd as this may seem."" Mr. Smith is the head 
of the firm of F. H. Smith & Co., which has built 
many of the great engineeering works along the 
well-known artist, and it 


coast. He is also a 


amused me somewhat when in the office of the 
business man I made an appointment to meet the 
author in the artist’s studio.— Alfred Balch, in 
Bangor Commercial. : 
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LITERARY NEWS AND NOTES. 


A book on the “ Childhood and Youth of Charles 
Dickens,” by Robert Langdon, will soon be 
published in London. 

During the past year fifty-one large libraries were 
sold in London. There were 52,647 lots in all, and 
they realized over $372,000. 

The statement comes from London that the 
price paid by the Cextury for use of the advance 
selections from the Talleyrand memoirs was 
$5,000. 

Olive Thorne Miller has within the past four 
months posted from her home in Brooklyn no less 
than 20,000 printed slips asking the women of New 
York not to wear birds or their plumage. 


Laurence Hutton, of the staff of Harfer’s, will 
have a very interesting article on “ The Literary 
Landmarks of Edinburgh” in that magazine for 
March, with illustrations by Jo. Pennell. 


The papers and letters of the late Alexander 
Kinglake are not numerous. About three years 
ago Mr. Kinglake burned a large number of them, 
and has left no documents arranged for any 
biographical purpose. 

Vick’s Floral Guide for 1891 is a book of more 
than 100 pages 8 1-4 by Io 1-2 inches, with colored 
illustrations. Instructions for planting and cultivat- 
ing. List of seeds, plants, and bulbs, and full 
particulars regarding the cash prizes of $1,000 and 
$200. It will be sent for ten cents by James Vick, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman makes his summer 
home ina quaint stone house on New Castle Island, 
in Piscataqua Bay. From the windows of this 
island villa there is an unsurpassed view of the 
ocean, and the irregular walls of the structure are 
overgrown with Virginia creepers and Japanese ivy. 
The house is furnished in the old colonial style. 

“G. W.S.,”— Mr. Smalley, London correspond- 
ent of the 7Z%ibune,— who has been quite ill, is 
convalescing in the south of France, and will prob- 
ably not return to London before early spring. 
Henry W. Lucy, for years the editor of the Zon- 
don Daily News, will supply the Zrzbune with cor- 
respondence during Mr. Smalley’s enforced idleness. 
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Thomas Brower Peacock, the author, and his 
family are wintering in the South. 

Edward Bellamy has begun the publication of a 
Boston weekly paper called the Vew Nation. 

The John Boyle O’Reilly memorial fund is making 
rapid headway. Nearly $15,000 is already in the 
treasury. 

Laurence Hutton has written for Harfger’s 
Monthly an article on the “ Literary Landmarks of 
Edinburgh.” 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has been president of the 
Boston Woman’s Club for twenty years, by unani- 
-mous choice of its members. 

Mary Spear Tiernan, author of “ Homoselle” 
(1881) and “Jack Horner” (1890 ), died in Balti- 
more January 13, of pneumonia. 

Amélie Rives Chanler’s novel, to which she has 


given the name “A Girl of the Pavement,” is said - 


to be now in the hands of a New York firm under 
consideration. She desires its publication first in 
serial form. 

Rose Terry Cooke advises young girls, even 
those gifted with a literary talent, to place no 
dependence on literature as a bread-winner. “The 
life,” she says, “is full of mortification, anxiety, and 
disappointment.” 

W. Clark Russell, whose sea stories have such 
remarkable dash, breeziness, and _ out-of-door 
freedom, has long been a hopeless and well-nigh 
helpless invalid, chained to an indoor existence in 
an inland town. 

Moncure D. Conway is engaged on a life of 
Thomas Paine, and desires the use of letters and 
other material which may not be already at his 
disposal. Mr. Conway’s address is No. 230 West 
Fifty-ninth street, New York. 

Lord Tennyson is contemplating a voyage in the 
Mediterranean. There has, however,’ says Ga/ig- 
nani's, been some difficulty in making arrangements, 
as Lord Tennyson insists strongly on being pro- 
tected from his fellow-passengers. 

Mrs. Mary H. Catherwood, an Illinois novelist 
of constantly growing reputation, has just returned 
to her home at Hoopeston from Boston, where she 
made most satisfactory arrangements with the 
Atlantic for the publication of a new serial entitled 
“The Lady of Fort St. John.” 

Colonel Donn Piatt, who has been in New York 
City for some weeks past looking after the publica- 
tion of his forthcoming novel, has just completed an 
urrangement Whereby he returns to the editorship 
of Belford’s Magazine, whieh he left two years ago. 


Charles A. Richardson, for thirty-five years 
managing editor of the Congregationalist, died Jan- 
uary 18 at Hotel Bellevue, Boston. 


Charles T. Congdon, the “ Paul Potter” of the 
Boston Courier, and editorial writer for twenty-five 
years on the Mew York Tribune, died January 18 
at Hotel Albert, New York, aged sixty-eight. 


The literary alliance of H. Rider Haggard and 
W. H. Ballou is authoritatively announced. In case 
of a failure to pass the proposed international 
copyright law, these authors have agreed to share 
each other’s literary labors,to have their names 
jointly on their future novels, to copyright for each 
other in England and the United States, to share 
each other’s royalties or sales, and to meet in San 
Francisco about March 1 for a continental tour 
together, and to write a novel jointly in case the 
copyright law passes and the above necessities are 
obviated. 

The mother of Robert Louis Stevenson keeps a 
mighty scrap-book, in which she has gathered every- 
thing that has been written concerning her son. 
On the title-page of the scrap-book these lines are 
inscribed, “ Speak weel o’ my love, Speak ill o’ my 
love, But aye be speaking o’ him.” Mrs. Stevenson 
is a most agreeable Scotch lady, and the celebrated 
author of “Treasure Island” is her only son. She 
is about to join her son and his wife in Samoa, 
where Mr. Stevenson says he means to end his 
days. He has closed out all his affairs in England 
and Scotland. 

Douglas Sladen, the collector of Australian 
poetry, has taken up his residence till May at No. 
20 East Thirty-second street, New York. He is 
collecting materials for a book on “ Literary New 
York,” which will embrace not only the well-known 
authors, but the literary clubs, salons, libraries, 
principal magazines, and the great newspapers, 
with their publishers, editors, leader-writers, critics, 
etc. The work, which is to be published both in 
London and New York, will be embellished with 
portraits of the chief personages, and will contain 
an historical chapter. 

Colonel T. W. Higginson, Dr. Edward Eggles- 
ton, and H.C. Bunner recently talked before the 
Nineteenth Century Club on “Americanism in 
Literature; or, The New World and The New 
Book.” All of them believed that the American 
author ought to write about the life and habits of 
the people of this country. Colonel Higginson 
pointed to’ Mr. Howells as the proper sort of 
American author, while the other two gentlemen 
confessed that they had a weakness for romance. 
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Mrs. Rohlfs (Anna Katharine Green ) has just 
returned from Europe. 

It is proposed that the new Southern magazine 
shall be published in Atlanta, and that it shall be 
edited by Joel Chandler Harris, James R. Randall, 
or Richard Malcolm Johnston. 

May Alden Ward, the author of a work on 
Dante which has been highly praised, has recently 
completed “ Petrarch: a Sketch of His Life and 
Works,” which Roberts Brothers will publish this 
month. 

“Women Poets” of the Victorian age, with an 
introduction and brief biographical notes by Mrs. 
William Sharp, is the latest issue of the cheap but 
well-printed and admirably edited Canterbury Poets 
Series. 

Edwin Lasseter Bynner, the talented novelist, 
sailed from 
February 12, to collect materials and local color for 
a new novel, in which the war of 1812 will play a 
prominent part. 

Miss Louise Dodge, the author of “The Guar- 
dians” and “ A Question of Identity,” returned to 
England at New Year’s for the collaboration with 
her aunt, Miss H. W. Preston, of a series of papers 
for the Adantic and Century. 

Charles Henry Liiders, the young poet who died 
in Philadelphia January 21, had printed only one 
collection of verses, “ Hello, my Fancy!” During 
the past year he had been revising his later poems, 
with the idea of making a new volume. It is hoped 
that his friends will issue this. 

Thackeray’s complete works in an edition de luxe, 
limited to 1,000 copies, beautifully illustrated, will 
be published by Estes & Lauriat February 15. 
Estes & Lauriat also purpose to issue, March 20, 
Bulwer-Lytton’s complete works in thirty-two vol- 
umes, in an equally beautiful style. 

A new edition of Shelley’s complete poetical 
works in one volume, edited by Professor Dowden, 
that discriminating and scholarly critic, has just 
been brought out by MacMillan & Co. In a 
thoughtful introduction by the editor, Professor 
Dowden gives the life of Shelley and a brief state- 
ment of the conditions which inspired the more 
important poems. 

An interesting and spicy article on “ The Stanley 
Controversy,” by J. Rose Troup, one of Stanley’s 
rear-guard officers, will appear in the March Worth 
American. The author's book, “The Story of 
the Rear Column,” Messrs. Chapman & Hall, pub- 
lishers, has passed into the second edition. 


Boston to Nassau, in the Bahamas, © 


The editorial and all other departments of the 
fTousehold, for so many years at Brattleboro, Vt., 
have been removed to 50 Bromfield street, Boston. 
The typography of the paper is by C. H. Simonds 
& Co., who have printed for many years the 

Youth's Companion, Watchman, Golden Rule, and 
other journals. 


Kinglake, the author of “The Crimea,” who has 
recently died, was distinguished by his industry. 
He writes, “I was constantly finding out that new 
facts quite changed the proportion of things ; often 
a quantity of work had to be done over again 
because it had been begun at the wrong end.” 
Yet, indomitable historian that he was, never did 
he shirk his work. 

The Strand Magazine, the new London monthly, 
has made a decided hit. A novel idea, and enter- 
taining as well, was the exhibition on one page of 
four or five portraits of a literary celebrity, Rider 
Haggard appearing first as a baby-boy in petti- 
coats, and so on until his maturity was reached. 
The alterations in Swinburne’s face from youth to 
maturity were very remarkable. 


The new “Cyclopedia of National Biography ” 
is being prepared in New York. The editor is 
James R. Gilmore, better known to the literary 
world under the nom de plume of “ Edmund 
Kirke.” The work will contain sketches of every 
man and woman of prominence in America from 
data personally gathered from the most reliable 
sources. ‘There will be six large octavo volumes, 
each volume containing nearly 1,000 pages. 


William Carew Hazlitt, who contributes those 
charming and hitherto unpublished letters of 
Charles and Mary Lamb to the February Adavtic, 
is a grandson of the essayist Hazlitt, Lamb’s 
friend, and has himself published a life of Lamb, 
with letters... The new material which Mr. Hazlitt 
furnishes to the Adantic has some very curious 
letters from Lamb. One of the most character- 
istic notes of condolence written to Thomas Hood, 
on the death of his child, after many expressions 
of grief, ends with the extraordinary sentence, “I 
have won sexpence of Moxom by the sex of the 
dear gone one.” 


The home of Miss Olive Schreiner, whose “ Story 
of an African Farm” made her famous, is in a 
beautiful suburb of Capetown. It is an oasis in a 
veritable South African desert, but skill and thrift 
have made the few hundred acres that comprise the 
town site blossom like the rose. Outside there are 
flat and desolate wastes of never ending sand. 





